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necessarily be large, must all go from the United States, 
as the Canadas doubtless will not raise grain enough to 
sustain their permanent population. 

For these reasons, we believe our farmers may safely 
calculate upon a fair price for the productions of their 
land. 








PRICE OF WOOL. 

We gave a weck or two since a paper from our well 
informed and practical correspondent ‘ L. A. M.’ in which 
he gave the prices of wool in England on the first of May. 
We have since received the London Farmers’ Magazine of 
June, and shall copy some of the prices from the able re- 
view of the woo! market in that number. They may be 
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The Crops—Prospects of the Farmers, 











Our accounts from all parts of the country, indicate that 
the land is yielding an abundance of its rich products, to 
bless the unwearied toil of the husbandman, and give sus- 
tenance to the millions of people who are scattered over 
our extended country. In the southern counties of this 
state, says a paper printed in Orange county, ** the heavi- 
est wheat and rye crops perhaps ever known, has been 
gathered within the last fortnight—in good order—plump 
and well filled.” 


rally burdened with heavy crops.” 


In Jefferson county, ‘the carth is lite. 
The same may be said | 
in regard to the wheat crop in this section of the state, | 
with very few exceptions. 





A few picces of wheat in this county, and also in Onta. 


i 
' 


rio, have been considerably injured by the grain worm. | 


But in the main the crops are heavy, and the wheat of an 


excellent quality. 


has injured it considerably; but the wheat crop is said to 


be good, what there is of it. Inc msequence of the fail. | 


| 
! 
| 
In New.Jersey, the rye has been struck with rust, which 
| 
| 


ure of wheat in that state for the two or three last years, 


not a very large amount was sowed this season. A New. | 
Jersey paper says, ‘‘ our corn was never finer.” 

In Virginia, the wheat crop is excellent. A writer from 
that state says: 


ever raised 


“I believe it is the very best crop that was 
in this section of country.” The crop of rye 


is also tolerably good, but the corn has been seriously in- 


jured by the dry weather. 

A Tennessee paper says: ‘* The crops throughout East 
Tennessee, so far as we have heard of them, bid fair to 
yield an abundant harvest to the cultivator.” 

A gentleman who has been traveling in Michigan, says 
‘* that the crops of wheat the present season, will exceed 
in quantity the total amount raised for the three past 
years.” Corn and oats are equally abundant. 
~ Tosome parts of Canada, particularly in the Upper Pro- 
vince, the wheat has been nearly rained by the wheat fly. 
The Montreal Courier, says ** that the destruction is so 
yreat, that many farmers will not raise enough for next 
year’s seed. Barley is also seriously injured.” 

Aficr stating these facts in regard to the abundance of | 
crops, it may not be inappropriate to make a remark or 
two as to the probable prie*s and the sources of consump- 
tion. 

That the price of grain will be uncommonly high, we 
cannot believe; that it will be ample, however, to com. 
pensate the husbandman for his toils, we think is certain. 
The crops on the continent of Europe, says an intelligent 
Philadelphia paper, will not be sufficient to supply the 
In England, though the wheat 
is tolerably good, there will not be much more than enough 
So that 
the productions of the American soil, will find an exten. 


sive market abroad. 


wants of the population. 


raised to sustain the population of that island. 


Another extensive market this season, will be the Cana- 


das. The means of consumption have been greatly inerca. 


‘| rino. 


interesting to some of our readers, as corroborating the 
| inferences drawn by our correspondent in the paper allu-. 
‘ded to. We have rendered the sterling price into United 
States money, rejecting fractions. 


Foreign Wools. 


Electoral Saxony,....+-e.csesesssees 88 a 115 cents. 
Fine German wools,..... caecseseeeaae * 
FAangarian, . «0 ...cc0.c0+crccccses Mean OO 


Ben cake tb senes hnakeoe 0+ 44066 * 
Spanish Lambs,....-..... see-+--3d3a52 * 
Goaatic, cae tans Cviba vedecces SEO: © 
German and Spanish Merino,......44266 “ 
Australian fine wool,..... .......44a73 “ 


British Wools. 
Down Tegs, ..6-cccccccecceecs ..33a35 “ 
BOE WINE Glin 0.60%: én cenniseesacannnee. = 
Ewes and Wethers,.........+-+--27a29 * 





Blanket wool,... ..cc.-ee- Tree, : Me 

ae 6 FlCU 
; Combing wool,............ scccsesoma aan ** 
| Scottish Wools, per stone of 24 lhs. 
Laid Highland wool,........ oo eee 2,20 a 2.31 
White €6.. oo sccce cccceWs dcccovcsem ee 8 aw 
Laid crossed, ...... o«ehescascrceues Ge 
| Washed do....-..6- sees o cossesese pe 9,00. 8 8,58 
Laid Cheviots,........6. asnee seu 3,30 a 3,52 
Wasted GB... ccscccesses ssacctee 1,40 a 5,06 


Whilte @050i6 0465600004 020s Oe eae 


| 
| 
i 


| ‘The British wools are mostly unwashed; the Scottish 


_in part washed; yet the highest price for Scotch wool is 
j} only from 23 to 26 cents per pound; and the best British 
| half blood only from 34 to 37 cents. The difference shown 
jin these tables between the value of fine wools, and the 


| English ones, for manufacturing purposes, will show how 
they are estimated abroad, and assist our farmers who con- 
template changing their breeds, to do it more understand. 
ingly, so far as the wool is concerned. The English can. 
not raise the finer wooled sheep, but are obliged to import 
it from abroad; our farmers can raise the best of wool, 
and with the exception of the highest grades in the above 
table, could successfully compete with the European wool 
growers in the British markets. With proper care, and 
encouragement by remunerating prices, could they not 
equal the very best? We think it would go hard, but they 
would soon do so. 


ee 


The Wool Market. 


T :e Boston Courier of July 30, says: Sales of fleece 
Wool have been made during the week at from 374 a 45c, 
for lots varying from low grade to three-fourth blood me- 
Some quite fine lots have been taken at 50c; sales 
| No. 1 pulled at 40c ; superfine at 45c per Ib. There has 
been a good demand for coarse foreign wool, and about 
409 bates of different descriptions have been taken at for- 
mer prices. Abut 600 bales of Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople Wool have arrived within the last ten days, and 
there isa fair supply of low wool in market, but not an 
overstock. ‘bere is rather more activity in the wool 
trade, but prices remain without any material change. 


Tue Woot Markxer.—The amount of wool bought in 
this city and shipped for the south thus far, this season, is 
full as great as usual, though the prices are so low that 
very little inducement is given to growers to continue in 
the business. On Wednsday last, William Hazard, Esq. 
bought about twenty thousand pounds. The Messrs. 








Parkers have purchased in all froin thirty to thirty-five 
thonsand, and several other houses have taken considera- 
ble quantities. ‘The common prices vary from twenty- 
eight to forty cents per pound, though some fine lots have 





sed there, by the introduction of a large number of troops. 


The quantity of breadstuffs to supply them, which will | 


gone higher. Captain Hand of Ferrisburgh obtained for- 
ty-five, and Bixby & Holland, of this city, whose flocks |; 








| 
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are not surpassed in the etate, sold for fifty cents. The 


wool most carefully washed, and in the best order, invari- 





| ably brings more than fleeces of the samme quality in less 


excellent condition—Vergennes Vermonter 





Farmers of the United States, look at this. 


‘* From the United States of America the news is rather 
late, but it is of not much consequence to the Corn Trade, 
which is mentioned as being dull without much variation 
in prices. When our corn trade was more open to for- 
eigners than it fortunately is at present, we annually re- 
ceived large supplies of flour from the United States; but 
matters are now very much altered, and a foreign impor- 
tation of grain into that country has become necessary 
to the warts of her prodigiously increased and increa- 
sing population. It is rather expected that this deficiency 


_in home-growa corn will annually occur, as the growth of 
cotton, wool, &c. are considered more valuable to the 


landed interest in that Republic, than is the cultivation of 
grain, and the Americans are wise enough to purchase 


| from foreigngss all articles which are cheaper than they 


j 


| 
| 


| 
; 








can be produced at home. In this great and rising coun. 
try we look, therefore, forward with strong hopes for an 
extensive market, before many years can pass away, for 
the surplus of British and Irish grain; an event which 
the corn laws, as they now exist, most probably will pro- 
duce, and thus draw additional wealth into the British 
empire.” 


This paragraph, which we copy from an claborate re- 


| view of the corn market, in the June number of the Brit- 


ish Farmers’ Magazine, and which may be considered as 


a fair exposition of the feelings and hopes of the agricu!- 


tural portion of Great Britain, contains, besides much 
wholesome truth, some of the most cutting satire and 
bitter reproof of the course pursued by this country, that 
we have lately read, and from the semi air of authority 
with which the work is invested, it commends itself to 
the statesman as well as the farmer. 

When the importation of grain was permitted from the 
United States into Great Britain, large supplies of flour 
were annually sold to that country from this, and thus 


| materially assisted in adjusting the balance of trade; why 


is it otherwise now ?—because Great Britain by her corn 
laws, having shut out our wheat from her market, the 
culture of wheat has declined in this country, and as no 
| efforts are made by our farmers to meet more than the 
home demand, when all foreign ports are closed against 
us, a partial failure of the crop will infallibly subject 
us to the evil of foreign importations, as the last two or 
three years has clearly shown. And foreigners count so 
largely on the infatuated policy of this country, that it is 
expected our dependence on Europe for grain will annual. 
ly inerease. With the finest wheat country on the giobe, 
with millions of acres of the richest land waiting for cul- 
tivation, it is expected that we shall make no efforts to 
supply ourselves with bread, but by neglecting the culture 
of grain, continue to purchase from England, the flour 
they are condescending enough to allow us. 

But it seems the Americans are ‘ wise enough to pur- 
chase from foreigners, all articles which are cheaper than 
can be purchased at home.’ This equivocal compliment 
must be received for what it is worth; but it seems the 
English decline imitating our wisdom, since, when they 
found we could undersell them in their own flour market, 
they closed their country to our grain, and thus secured 
the home market to themselves, effectually preventing all 
competition ; and though in us the purchase of bread from 
foreigners is called wisdom, it is still considered ‘fortu. 
nate’ that the British tariff compels the people of that 
country to cat their own grain. If wheat should rise 
50 per cent. in England, above the ordinary prices of that 
country, or of this, it would furnish no inducement to the 
American farmer to extend the culture of wheat, as not a 
bushel of it would be admitted into that country, until a 
price is reached, fixed by law, and which is never attained 
until the great mass of the people are in a state of actual 
starvation. 

Free trade is an excellent thing ; the privilege of buying 
and selling, where and with whom we please, would al- 
most appear to be one of the inalienable rights of man ; 





yet while these principles are beautiful to talk about, and 
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if adopted by the whole of the commercial or agricultural 
world, would doubtless operate admirably, self-defence 
renders it necessary for the American farmer to see that 
his rights and interests are not compromised by an obsti- 
nate adherence to any system that does not operate with 
ecu and exact justice to all. Mere theory will not pay 
his taxes, build his roads or canals, or satisfy the importer 
of British goods. Let Great Britain revoke her corn laws, 
and allow her tradesmen and manufacturers to buy their 
bread where they could get it the cheapest—a policy, the 
wisdom of which is so much applauded by her, when adopt- 
ed by us—and in two years from this time, she would find 
that American wheat and flour would, as formerly, pene- 
trate to every part of Britain; and under the encourage- 
ment which a foreign demand would produce, flour from 
Ohio, and the still newer states, would pile the wharves of 
Liverpool or London, Great Britain, however, protects 
her farmers, and she does right perhaps ; but if her course 
is wise, ours is miserably foolish; and while it continues, 
we must expect our foreign debts will accumulate, com. 
mercial revulsions succeed each other, and her anticipa. 
tions, that we shall be compelled more or less to buy our 
bread from her, realized. If, by any course of policy, she 
can so depress the price of wheat in this country as to ren. 
der its production unprofitable, and divert the attention 
and industry of American farmers into other channels, this 
result will most certainly ensue, and her agriculturists be 
enriched at the expense of ours. All that American far- 
mers require is a ‘ fair field and no favor,’ and this it is the 
duty of every nation to provide. 





The Biack Grub or Cat Worm. 

A correspondent in New-Jersey requests some informa. 
tion respecting this destructive insect, and the best methods 
of preventing its ravages. ‘There are several of the grubs 
that feed on young plants, and are occasionally very de- 
structive to corn, cabbages, &c., and are generally called 
by the name of cut worm, The parents of these insects 
are moths, and there are, according to Mr. Say, one of the 
most accurate of entomologists, at least three, and per- 
haps more, species of moths that produce destructive 
grubs. Like the rest of the moth or butterfly family, the 
egg is deposited where food will be found for the young, 
and it is in the larve or worm state that the injury to vege- 
tables is performed. ‘The silk worm affords a familiar ex- 
ample of the changes which this class of insects undergo 
between the egg and the perfect insect. 

In regard to a preventive to their ravages, none that does 
not result in their death has yet been discovered, that can 
be relied on ; and where they are found in great numbers, 
killing them by hand is a tedious, and frequently unavail- 
ing operation. They feed in the night, and lie concealed 
during the day, and of course can only be traced by the in- 
juries they cause. Judge Emerson, of Tennessee, and Mr. 
Gardner, of York, Pa., recommend rolling the corn in lime 
or ashes when planted, or dropping a handful of lime and 
ashes mixed upon each hill of corn immediately after plant- 
ing. It has been also recommended to scatter a spoonful 
of fresh slaked lime on the corn as it pierces the ground ; 
and it is probable, that if the cut worm was not entircly 
driven off, the advantage to the crop from these applica- 
tions would abundantly pay for the extra labor required. 


It has been supposed by many, that lands ploughed in the 
spring suffered less from the grub than others, and per- 
haps where a good covering of clover or other vegetation 
was turned in, this may have been the case; but Judge 
Peters asserts, “‘ that the balance of facts is decidedly fa. 


But should the grub or cut worm become as formidabk 
in Western New-York as it is in some oth.r districts an 
states, we should place most reliance on the plan recom. 
mended by Mr. Shee, of Delaware county, Pa., and which 
we believe has proved entirely successful wherever adopt. 
ed. Taking advantage of the insect’s nocturnal rambles 
in search of food, and its clumsy nature, Mr. Shee took a 
pair of narrow cart or wagon wheels, and secured on the 
circumference three or four projections of a tapering form 
like pointed cogs, and which, on rolling the wheel, would 
leave an opening in the ground three or four inches in 
depth. The wheels thus prepared, are to be run between 
the rows of corn, and if the worms are in great numbers, 
it may be run between the rows across the field in both 
directions. ‘This will render the wheel tracks and holes so 
numcrous as to render it very difficult for the worm to get 
at the corn. When at night the worm emerges to feed, he 
will fall into the slight ruts made by the wheels, and fol. 
lowing these will tumble into the holes made by the pro. 
jections on the rim, and as he is unable to climb the sides 
of such a pit, the sun will soon destroy him, or if prefer- 
red, they may be gathered by hand from these holes and 
exterminated. Some farmers dig holes with a spade in 
every eighth or tenth furrow, and Mr. Fagden, of Chester 
county, says, ‘* he has known onc hundred worms caught 
in many of these holes for several nights in succession. 

Other methods have been recommended, such as making 
holes with a smooth pointed stick near each hill; applica. 
tions of soot, and sprinkling with offensive mixtures; but 
those noted above would scem the most promising, and 
may be used with the least inconvenience. 


DRAINING LANDS. 

In whatever part of our country one travels, he is con. 
tinually reminded that the practice of draining land is lit- 
tle understood, and less followed, by our farmers. The 
advantages of thorough draining svils are so numerous, 
that we fecl justified in a frequent recurrence to the topic, 
as one of great practical interest to almost every owner or 
tiller of land. While lands are liable to be submerged, 
and are not furnished with suitable means to convey off 
the surplus water,every one knows that attempts at cultiva- 
tion are made to little profit. But the effect of a constant 
saturation of soil by water, stagrrant and lying a few inches 
below the surface, is worse if possible than occasional 
overflowings. Plants will bear large quantities of water 
for a considerable period of time, if the water is in mo. 
tion, but water lying motionless and stagnant has an effect 
on the roots of plants like that of poison on the animal 





system. There may in many cases be little or no appear. 
ance of water on the surface, when al! is moisture but a 
few inches below ; and causes wide of the mark are fre. 
quently assigned for the unfertility of soils, when an ex. 
amination, or an understanding of the effect of too much 
water, would have revealed the true reason at once, 

When springs of water exist in our arable fields, the ef- 
feet is obvious and in confining their waters to the nar. 
rowest limits, or leading them off in open or covered 
drains, we correct the evil at once ; but when the water that 
falls in rains, or is left by the meltings of the snow, dis. 
appears from the surface, only to be retained by the inper- 
vious layers of earth below, until carried off by the tedi- 
ous process of evaporation, incalculable mischief is effoct- 
ed. 

While hidden stagnant water remains in the soil, ma. 
nures are entirely inoperative, and whether caustic or pu- 








vorable to the practice of fall ploughing,” and our experi- 
ence with the wire worm, another of these destructive in- 
sects, but of a different family, would lead to the same con. 
clusion, Mr. Gibbons, of Delaware, recommends burning 
over land intended for planting. As the cut worm makes 
its appearance from the first to the middle of May, it is pos. 
s ble that by delaying the ploughing as late as seasonable 
planting would allow, and the: burning it over with a good 
covering of straw, that the grub would be destroyed ; and 
such a top dressing of ashes could not fail to benefit the 
land materially. It is clear, however, that such a mode of 


preparation could not be adopted, except to a very limited 
extent. 


trescent, are in effect thrown away on suchlands, Every 
farmer knows that where water exists constantly within a 
short distance of the surface, gypsum or lime is ineffi. 
cient, and barnyard manures impart no fertility. If in 
meadow, the grass grown affords comparatively but little 
nutriment ; in spite of all efforts of the farmer the better 
and finer kinds of grasses speedily disappear or run out, 
and coarse aquatic grasses, worthless for hay or grazing, 
usurp the surface. If very wet, mosses occupy the ground 
that should be covered with turf, and cattle fed on such 
lands, ow:ng to the inferior qualit’es of the grass, are rarc. 
ly found in a good condition, We sometimes find orchards 
| of fruit trees planted on such soils, and the hard stiffened 

















bark, crooked and mossy branches, and miserable fruit, 


show clearly the deleterious nature of such places on fruit 
trees; and the diminutive trecs of native forest growth on 
subsoils of this nature, are farther proofs that no vegeta. 
ble can become acclimated, or flourish when exposed to 
such causes of degradation, Trees of all kinds that are 
planted or grown on such soils are more exposed to injury 
from insects and parasites, than when growing on drained 
lands and in a state of health and vigor. 


It is impossible, where the subsoil is saturated with wa- 
ter, to put the surface in a fit state for the reception of 
crops, or for crops to flourish, even should the seeds vege- 
tate. No matter how workmanlike the manner may be, 
in which the plough, harrow or roller are applied, such 
lands cannot be pulverized and made of the proper degree 
of fineness. The subsoil moisture will effect the surface, 
and make it heavy and adhesive ; the heat will be carried 
off by the evaporating process, and the soil be cold and 
unproductive. If the water rises to the surface during the 
showers of summer, the heat converts such pools into re- 
ceptacles and breeding places of the gnat, musquito, and 
gadfly, to torment and render poor and restless the ani- 
mals that graze in the vicinity. 


But it is to the wheat grower that a wet subsoil is the 
most productive of mischief, and the most fatal to the 
crop cultivated. In such retentive soils, wheat will be 
frozen out, and neither manure or lime in such cases can 
afford more than a partial remedy. ‘I'he evil lies deeper, 
and thorough draining is the cheapest, not to say the on. 
ly effectual cure. Wheat on such soils is destroyed in the 
spring. While the earth at a little distance in depth is 
saturated with water, spongy, and unfrozen, the surface at 
night radiates heat rapidly, sinks below the frezing point, 
and the frozen earth, acting by mechanical power lifts the 
roots from the soft earth below. The sun dispels the 
frost, the lifted earth scttles again, but the roots of the 
wheat plant are not replaced; and a few repetitions of 
the same process, which are most sure to occur, leaves 
the plant with its roots drawn from the earth, and death 
inevitably follows. Farmers from this single cause, and 
sometimes in a single year, suffer a greater loss, than 
would have sufficed to drain their fields thoroughly, and 
place them beyond the reach of such an evil for a long 
time, if not forever. 

The effect produced by thorough draining of land, has 
becn such as to surprise those who have adopted the sys- 
tem the most completely. Its effect in breaking down the 
soil; in increasing the depth to which it can be ploughed, 
and of course the depth of soil penetrable by the roots of 
plants; in rendering the whole friable and easily worked; 
and in causing it to fecl the beneficial effects of manures, 
has made draining of land one of the most indispensable 
accompaniments of good farming. 





Browning Stcel or Iron. 

Some easy method of browning, or forming a perma- 
nent oxide on iron or stecl, has long been a desidcratum 
with artists in these metals, and from the difficulty of the 
method as usually conducted, and its being considered an 
important secret, it has generally been confined to gun 
barrels, &c. After a long scries of experiments Mr. Et. 
trick has discovered and made known in a foreign journal, 
a process of procuring a permanent oxide, and then giv- 
ing it a dark brown or black color. The iron or stcel, a 
rifle barrel for instance, must be well smoothed and pol. 
ished, and all greasiness removed by chalk before the 
browning commences. 'Tinen mix one part of nitric acid 
with 100 parts of water, and moistening a rag in this, ap- 
ply it to the barrel. It is material that the rag should on. 
ly be moistened, for if instcad of dampening the iron, the 
fluid streams over it, the browning will be imperfect and 
irregular. The barrel after being wet should be placed 
ina window on which the sun shines, for an hour or more, 
and when this process has been thrice repeated, the super- 
flous rust must be removed by a scratch brush consisting 
of a quantity of fine wire tied up intoa bundle. This 
process being repeated 8 or 10 times the barrel wil hiv? 
acquired as perfect a brown as is usually given by gur- 
smiths ; but to do away the rusty appearance thet ¢- 
mained on the iron, it is browned or blacked, by dissolving 








fone grain of nitrate of silver in 500 of water, and 
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applying this solution in the same way as the acid. The 
number of repetitions of nitrate of silver water will de- 
pend on the shade of blackness required, but froin one to 
five will be sufficient; at cach wetting with the nitrate, 
the barrel should be placed in the sunshine to ensure a 
dark color. The last process is to apply the scratch brush 
freely, though lightly, and then polish the whole down by 
bees wax. Mr. Ettrick found by experiment, after becom- 
ing acquainted with the process used by the trade, that his 
system of operating produced a much finer and darker 
brown, than could be given by theirs, and is decidedly 
more simple, and casy in being carried into effect. 





THE TOAD. 

There are few animals so universally disagreeable, or 
which are so generally considered an incarnation of every 
thing vile, as the toad, bufo vulgaris of the naturalist. 
Milton understood the amount of the prejudice against 
the toad, when he placed the arch fiend in the disguise of 
this reptile close to the ear of sleeping Eve in Paradise ; 
for we may be sure Lucifer would not have been guilty of 
the indiscretion of approaching her in that form when she 
was waking. But though the toad seems to have been 
marked out for the hate and aversion of mankind, there 
are few reptiles whose habits are more worthy of notice, 
none who are more harmless, and few that render more 
actual service toman. Itistrue, neither the frog or the 
toad, particularly the latter, would be an agrceable inmate 
of the ‘kneeding trough,’ or a pleasant companion in the 
‘bed chamber ;’ but in the field or in the garden, they de- 
vour multitudes of insects that prey on the labors of man, 
while they meddle with none of the plants or fruits that 
require his protection or cultivation. 

With the approach of cold the toad retires into the 
earth, and in a torpid state awaits the return of the 
spring. If surprised in this state by any change in the 
face of the earth, that could have the effect of placing him 
beyond the influence of the seasons, the toad it is supposed 
can remain uninjured in this state for an indefinite length 
of time ; and in this way the discovery of frogs and toads 
in deep excavations, and even in solid blocks of stone, has 
been attempted to be accounted for. The celebrated ge- 
ologist Buckland, however, seems to doubt whether the 
evidence in proof of such discoveries, is such as to war- 
rant implicit confidence in the details. We should ima- 
gine that if correctly represented, the discovery of the one 
at Lockport while excavating the limestone of the moun. 
tain ridge, was as little liable to deception or doubt,as such 
matters usually can be ; and we know of no philosophical 
reason, why, if atoad can lie torpid for one year, as has 
been proved by burying them in pots, they might not as 
well exist one hundred, or a thousand, if the proper temper- 
ature for ensuring torpidity was preserved. 

Some writers have denied that the toad, under any cir- 
cumstances, Was poisonous; but this isa mistake. When 
in danger, or when irritated, the tubercular elevations on 
the backs and sides, have the power of secreting a milky 
fluid, as every one may readily ascertain, and every school 
boy who is in the habit of pelting them with stones well 
knows. ‘This fluid, given for defencc, as we suppose, is de- 
cidedly poisonous, as its effects on cats, and other animals, 
fully prove. This is the only power of injuring it posses. 
ses ; and this secretory and offensive power appears to re- 
side in the skin, as the animal is frequently skinned and 
sold with the frog in the markets of European cities, for 
food, and eaten with impunity. 

Toads, after thé time of breeding is over, forsake the 
the pools of water where they assemble in the spring, and 
in, or near which, they usually pass the winter, and scat. 
ter themsclves over the land, and when once they have 
chosen a favorable position, if not disturbed, they rarely 
quit it for the season, and some have been known to retain 
possession for several years. From these retreats they 
emerge towards nightfall, or in the evening, and feast on 
snails, flies, bugs, or any living insect that falls in their 
way. Ina garden their services are thus invaluable; and 
some gaiJeners introduce and protect them through the 
summery, for the aid they render in the destruction of 
worma, &c. 


Notwithstanding his clamey and ungainly appearance, 





there are few animals so quick of motion as the toad, and 
this is shown midst distinctly in taking uis insect food. } 
will not unfrequently, in a warm su nmer evening whe: 
doors are open, make its entrance into the house where it 
feeds on flies that approach. Seated onits haunches, i: 
surveys the floor with great gravity, but if an unwary f 
alights within four or five inches it disappears with incred. 
ible quickness. There can be a slight motion of the toad 
discovered, a quick snap as of the jaws, is heard, but the 
position of the animal is unchanged, while his prey van- 
ishes with the velocity of light. A close examination shows, 
however, that there is a slight motion of the body forward, 
without moving the feet ; and the snap is prod iced by the 
shutting of the mouth after the tongue has seized and se- 
cured the insect, though so quick is the operation perform. 
ed, that the tongue is never distinctly seen. We have of.- 
ten seen this feat performed by placing a fly or bug, on the 
end ofa grass stalk and pushing it gradually towards the 
toad when he first makes his appearance at dusk. The 
lightning’s flash is hardly wore quick or fatal than the 
snap of this reptile to the insect he aims at. 

To enable the toad, frog, chameleon, and some other rep- 
tiles toscize their prey,the tongue has a curious conforma. 
tion ; “it isof great length, its root is attached close to the 
fore part of the lower jaw, while its point which is cloven, 
is turned backwarks, extending into the throat, and act- 
ing like a valve in closing the air passage into the lungs, 
If, when this animal has approached within a certain dis. 
tance of the insect it is aqont to seize, we watch it with 
attention, we are surprised to observe the insect suddenly 
disappear, without our being able to determine what has 
become of it. This arises from the frog (or toad) having 
darted out its tongue upon its victim with such extreme 
quickness, and withdrawn it with the insect adhering to it, 
so rapidly, that it is scarcely possible for the eye to follow 
its motion.” (Roget’s Physiology.) 

A fact which was related to us a few days since by a 
gentleman, will furnish a curious illustration of the habits 
of this animal. He was mowing in a field, when he dis. 
turbed a nest of the common humblebee. As they were 
quite numcrous, and appeared very pugnacious withal, he 
concluded to let them alone until they Became more quiet, 
when he determined to visit the nest again, and appropri- 
ate their stores to himself. In the course of a few hours 
he repaired to the spot, when to his surprise he saw a large 
toad had planted himself directly before the place of 
egress for the bees; and he seemed so satisfied with his 
position that the gentleman determined to ascertain if pos- 
sible his business in that place. He soon saw that every 
bee that showed himself disappeared in some mysterious 
manner, and that a slight snap invariably connected with 
their disappearance, convinced him it was in some way 
ovajng to the toad, and that in this way the animal was do- 
ing him good service. It was but a short time before eve- 
ry working bee was dispatched, not one escaping; and 
then by slightly disturbing the nest, the queen bec or 
drones that gencrally are found to the number of three or 
four among humblebees, were induced to venture out, and 
instantly shared the fate of their companions. The hon. 
ey fell to the share of my informant ; the toad appearing 
perfectly satisfied with his allotment of the ‘spoils.’ 





American Cottage Gardening, 

The following description of cottage gardening in the 
United States, is extracted from the new edition of Lou. 
don’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. It will doubtless be 
looked upon by most as a caricature; yet what proportion 
of our common farmers’ gardens are much better than 
here represented? If even one-sided delineations, may 


stimulate us to increased exertion and improvement, let us 
endeavor to profit by them. 


“Every cottage in America has land attached, partly 
cultivated as a garden, and partly asa farm. The first 
operation of a settler is to construct his log house; the 
second, to clear a space by felling trees for a n; and 
the third, to surround it by a worm fence. process 
has been described at length in the Gardener’s Magazine, 
by Mr. Hall, of Wanborough, Edwards county, Tiinois 
who thus describes his garden :—* The contents are three 
acres, sloping from the house to the east. The surround. 
| ing fence is formed without posts or rails, by laying rough 
timber, cut into regular lengths, one piece over another in 


. 
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a zig-zag direction, such as we see sometimes done in tim. 
ber ; with planks or deals.’ Speaking of the ge. 
dens of farmers or small tors, Mr. Stuart says, the 


are universally of the most slovenly description, and full 
of weeds ; nevertheless, they are prolific in ordinary vege. 
tables, cucumbers, melons, and orchard fruits.” 

Carbon in Plants. 

At the late meeting of the British Association at Liv. 
erpool, Dr. Dalton communicated a paper, “on the Non. 
decomposition of Carbonic acid gas by plants.” 

‘ He calculates that in 5000 years the animals supposed 
to live upon the earth, would produce but .001 of carbon- 
ic gas so that the assistance of plants to purify our atmos- 
aye is not necessary. By experiments he found that a 

ot house does not contain more or less carbonic acid by 
night or by day than the external air, and the results were 
the same when the experiments were a number of times 
repeated.’* ’ 

Dr. Dalton is a great name in chemical philosophy, but 
we think the present system of vegetable physiology is 
too well established to be shaken by experiments so liable 
to fallacy as those mentioned above. ‘To account for what 
is called the Aeration of sap in plants, long exercised the 
skill and ingenuity of philosophers. The first step to its 
solution was made by Dr. Priestly, the founder of pneu. 
matic chemistry : to Sennebier we are indebted for the ob. 
servation, that the presence of carbonic acid is required 
for the disengagement of oxygen gas during the day by 
the leaves of plants, and that the oxygen is derived from 
the decomposition of carbonic acid by plants has been ful. 
ly established by the researches of Woodhouse of Penn. 
sylvania, Saussure and Palmer. The most satisfactory 
demonstration of this fact, however, was the following 
experiment by De Candolle : 

‘Two glass jars were inverted over the same water 
bath; the one filled with carbonic acid gas, the other with 
water, containing a thrifty sprig of mint; the jars com- 
municating below by means of the water bath, on the ~ 
surface of which oil was poured, so as to intercept all 


communication between the water and the atm 


osphere. 
The sprig of mint was exposed to the light of the sun 


for twelve days consecutively ; at the end of each day the 
carbonic acid was seen to diminish in quantity, the water 
rising in the jar to supply the place of what was lost, and 
at the same time the plant ex a quantity of oxygen 
exactly equal to that of the carbonic acid that had disap- 
. A similar sprig of mint, placed in ajar of the 

same size full of distilled water, but without having ac- 
cess as befere to carbonic acid, gave out no oxygen, and 
soon perished. In another experiment with the same ap- 
paratus as at first, oxygen gas was substituted in the first 
jar instead of carbonic acid gas, and no gas was disenga- 
ged in the other jar, which contained the sprig of mint. 
It is evident, therefore, that the oxygen gas Dieined from 
the mint in the first experiment, was derived from the de. 
composition, by the leaves of the mint, of the carbonic 
acid, which the plant had absorbed from the water.’t 

This experiment which has been repeated frequently since 
and with every variation, is conclusive as to the decom- 
position of carbonic gas, and directly opposed to the con- 
clusion of Dr. Dalton. Dr. D. may be right as to the 
quantity of this gas produced by animals, though it is evi- 
dent only an approximation to the truth in such a case 
can be made by calculation; but that plants do decom- 
pose carbonic gas we think doeg‘hot admit of a doubt, and 
we further believe that in this way most of the carbon ap. 
propriated by plants, and which constitutes so large a por- 
tion of their structure is obtained in this way. When one 
considers the structure of a hot house, the manner in which 
itis supplied with external air, and the consequent con- 
tinual change of the atmosphere in such a building, it 
would have been more surprising had a difference existed 
between the internal and external air, than that no such 
difference was discovered by Dr. Dalton. an 

That the earbon obtained by the decomposition of car- 
bonic gas is retained by the plant is proved by a beautiful 
scries of experiments conducted by Saussare the younger, 
who found that this process is attended with a sensible in. 
crease in the quantity of carbon, which the plant had pre. 
viously contained. He further discovered that it is in the 
green substances of the leaves alone that this process is 
conducted ; a process which from its strong analogy to a 
similar function in animals, may be considered as the res- 

* London Atheneum, No. 519. 

+ Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. 
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piration of vegetables. It takes place only in the living 
plants, for if a leaf be bruised so as to destroy its organi- 
zation, and injure its vitality, its substance 1s no longer 
capable of decomposing carbonic acid under the influence 
of the sun, or of absorbing oxygen in the dark. 

The respiration of man and animals, appears to be for 
the purpose of obtaining oxygen ; and this is accomplished 
by the decomposition of the air in the lungs, the oxygen 
being retained, while the carbonic gas is rejected. In 
plants, however, the food of which consists, mostly of car- 
bon, the object of respiration appears to be, to retain the 
carbon gained by decomposition, while the oxygen is 
mostly rejected. It is clear therefore, that the atmosphere 
is continually receiving from the vegetable kingdom a 
large accession of oxygen, and is at the same time freed 
from an equal portion of carbonic acid gas, both of which 
effects tend to its purification, and its remaining adapted 
to the respiration of animals. Nearly the whole of the 
carbon accumulated by vegetables is so much taken from 
the atmosphere, which is the primary source from which 
they derive that essential element. 


The power of absorbing and retaining carbon possessed 
by plants, depends on their vital power or irritability ; 
hence the advantage of manures, of lime, gypsum, &c, 
The quantity of these substances taken up by the plants 
themselves is small, but the quantity of carbon appropri- 
ated is rapidly increased, and hence the vigorous growth 
of the plant. ‘This effect may be as clearly seen where 
gypsum is applied to clover, as perhaps in any other case; 
and here the growth is not because the gypsum itself goes 
into the circulation and substance of the plant in any con- 
sideraply quantity, but because the power of appropriating 
carbon is increased by the additional circulation or irrita- 
ble energy of the plant. When it is remembered that 
carbon is the base of most nutritive substances, and that 
this is in most cases, in the first place drawn from the air 
by plants, the decomposition of carbonic gas by vegetables 
cannot be viewed otherwise than as a most wonderful 
proof of divine wisdom and design in providing for the 
health and nourishment of plants and animals. 





Change of Timber from Clearing Land. 


There are few things connected with the natural histo. 
ry of trees or plants, more surprising, or that has occa- 
sioned more speculation, than the changes that not unfre- 
quently take place in the growth of timber after clearing, 
trom what it was before that operation. So inexplicable 
is this change in many instances, on the commonly re- 
ceived principles of vegetation, thet it has been adduced 
by the believers in the doctrine of spontaneous production, 
as one of the strongest supports of their system. We 
think, however, that singular as the phenomenon may be, 
its solution cannot require a supposition so unphilosophi- 
cal. 

In the southern states where the timber is principally 
pine, when that is cleared off, a growth entirely different, 
and composed of such as was unknown to the place be- 
fore springs up; and this, when cut off is not unfrequent- 
ly succeeded by new varieties ; or perhaps by a return to 


| Pratt’s Stump Extractor for a state. 





pine. Lands covered with oak and chestnut, or such tim- 
ber as shoots up from the stumps of the cut trees, does 
not change the timber except in a small degree ; it is on 
those covered with timber that requires to be propagated 
by seeds, that this change is most apparent. Every body 
must have noticed in what numbers a spccics of wild 
cherry will spring up where the forests of western New- 
York are cut down, or are prostrated by winds, though 
that particular xind is rarely or never found growing in 
the unbroken forest. 


More than thirty years since a part of our farm was 
cleared of its timber, a dense growth of maple, basswood 
and clin. A small piece of perhaps half an acre was sep- 
arated from the rest by a narrow ravine, and after being 
cultivated three or four years, and part of it planted out 
as a nursery of fruit trees, it was left to itself. It was 
soon covered with young trees which were suffered to grow 
unmolested ; and there are now on this small spot, white 


not one was growing near at the time it was cleared, and 
most of them not within three-fourths of ‘a mile. An ex- 
planation we leave to others. 





Manufacture of Beet Sugar. 

A correspondent in Michigan wishes to receive informa- 
tion through the pages of the Farmer, as to “ the most ap- 
proved plan for a beet sugar manufactory and its appurte- 
nances—size of building for storing the roots and the su- 
gar after it is made—height and number of stories—the 
particular location of the different machines. Also the 
most approved machinery for grinding and pressing, and 
more particularly the best and simplest mode of clarifica- 
tion. A full description is desired, and it would render 
the work much more valuable if a drawing could accom. 
pany the description. A design for a small establishment 
is wanted. We wish to know also the best kind of beet 
for the above purpose.” 

It affords us pleasure to publish all such inquirics, and 
we hope some of the readers of this paper will farnish the 
desired information—but we are very decidedly of the 
opinion that all persons who wish our assistance to obtain 
particular information, should pay their own postage, and 
not tax us 25 cents, as did the writer of the above. 





Bottom Lands of Ohio. 

Extract of a letter from a subscriber at Portsmouth :— 
‘*T intend next year to try the effect of manure on some 
of my bottom land. It has some of it been in cultivation 
40 years nearly, and has yet to receive its first load of ma- 
nure. Notwithstanding the prime importance of manure 
on most lands, I am seriously doubtful of its advantage 
on a portion of our rich bottoms. Our greatest difficulty 
now is to keep down the rank growth of weeds, and with 
manure the difficulty would, I think, be greatly increased, 
without much, if any, increase in grain. Our manure 
heaps in this vicinity are and have been a nuisance; I 
shall try if they can be made valuable.” 





Crops, &c. in Michigan. 

Extract of a letter from Three Rivers, dated July 10, 
1838—* The wheat fly and scab are doing great damage 
to our wheat crop. Is there no remedy? Spring crops 
look well; corn looks uncommonly well and forward.— 
From April lst to June 6, we had cold dry weather; since 
then the weather has been steady hot weather with fre. 
quent plentiful showers.” 


Pratt’s Stump Extractor. 
A gentleman in one of the Western states wishes to 
know where and of whom he can obtain the right to 
Any person possess- 
ing the information will please communicate it to this 
office. 








From the Southern Agriculturist. 
On Pise Buildings. 


Sceing from the Act of the legislature, as well as from 
the Ordinance of our City Council, that in future we are 
restricted to the use of incombustible materials in erect- 
ing our buildings, and knowing as I do the high price of 
such, and the difficulty of getting them at so high a price, 
I would suggest the use of Pise, or rammed clay walls. 
This mode of building is of great antiquity, and brought 
to such perfection in the country about the beautiful city 
of Lyons, in France, as to appear like eleyant palaces, 
some of which are known to have stood three hundred 
years. But to be concise on this subject: I have just 
erected the walls, and covered in a house of 48 fect long 
by 24 wice, containing six large rooms, and three wide 
passages; and though built under many difficulties which 
TI had to surmount as I went on, yet it will bear compari. 
son with any brick house of the same size, and was built 
in nine months by two men only, (who hired out at $10 
per month before employed on thi 


is work) assisted by a 
black country carpenter for three weeks. From the ex. 


perience I have gained in the erection of this house, I 
can with eonfidence recommend (if my dire tions are fol- 
lowed) the use of Pise buildings ; viz.—T he foundation 
must be stone or brick, raised twelve to eighteen inches 
above the ground. ‘The mold, which is very simple, must 
be a piece of 3 by 4 scantling, laid across the foundation, 
with a mortice at each end, describing the width of your 
wall, allowing for the thickness of the boards that are to 





oak, black oak, butternut, white poplar, common willow, 
walnut, hickory and black cherry, all varieties of which 








stand on their edges, with their sides to the studs of scant. 
ling, standing in the mortices of the transverse scantliag 





already mentioned, and capped with a piece of same 
width ; these studs to be erected three or four feet apart, 
The flooring boards intended for the house, and which re. 
quire seasoning, will just answer for this purpose, and 
will not be the least injured from this use, but better sea- 
soned. ‘They must be reduced to one thickness, and cut 
with a mitre at one end to meet at the corners, clasped 
with tin or sheet iron clasps, secured with small screws, 
These may be taken off every other course, and used as 
before. In this mold so formed, lay six inches of clay, 
as dry as you can procure it, (I never found it too dry) and 
commence ramming, with a rammer beveled from a square 
of six inches, to one inch all on one side. The Pisadore 
(who is the rammer) finding it will not yield more to this 
rammer, then commences with a square rammer, ’till it 
rebounds briskly from the wall ; he then continues filling 
in, continuing the same process ’till the boards are full, 
and he lays another board on the edge of that just finish. 
ed, and continues this process until the story is raised to 
receive the joists. These are laid on a piece of scantling 
3 by 4, laid along in the mold, and each end is well dove. 
tailed. This being effected, I would recommend that the 
mold be taken apart from the wall; it will be found an 
equal continued surface, reaembling a piece cut out of a 
rock, of the colorof theclay. If this has any blemishes 
(or inequalities of surface) from the clay sticking to the 
mold, they can be immediately remedied by a plaster made 
of the same clay, with a mixture of cotton or hair. This 
being done, lay on the whole wall a coat of linseed oil. 
It will immediately sink in, and form an indurator, that 
will convert the surface toa crust of putty, impervious to 
rain, or any kind of moisture. After you have given the 
walla coat or two of the oil, you may paint it of any col. 
er you wish, which it will show and retain, with the great. 
est brilliancy. Then erect your mold on the next story, 
and continue as before, laying (which I forgot to mention) 
your door and window jambs plumb in their proper places 
in the mold, as you goalong. This mold possesses many 
advantages over the one which I described in my former 
article in the Agriculturist. It turns out the work in one 
continued mass, asif chiseled from arock, and by this the 
work is reduced to three-fourths of the labor, and much 
more planished and perpendicular. In thismanner, a Pise 
house can be built as elegant, durable, strong and incom. 
bustible, as of any other material allowed to be used. 
Its expense will depend much on the locality and vicinity 
of the clay, to the place it is erected. Having the clay 
at hand, my Pisadore (or rammer) and one attendant, car- 
ried up sixteen inches of a wall, sixteen inches thick, in 
four days, all round a house, 48 fcet long, and 24 feet wide. 
Now, if to build such a wall sixteen inches high, requires 
four days, how many days will ittake to build it thirty-six 
feet high, the full height of a three story house? Answer 
108 days ; which, at one dollar per day, would be equal 
to $216. 


A brick house of this size would require 100,. 
000 bricks, which at $15 per M., will 


GOT WB eh cece von nen.cs 0-0: 00 sabe eentecns GRO. ae 
Lime at 25 bushels per M., is 2500 bushels, 

AED cent FERS Fos HHI 500 00 
Laying the bricks at $4 per M., is......... 400 00 


Cost of the walls of the dwelling house only, $2400 00 
Deduct the price of building the Pise house, 216 00 
In favor of Pise house,............++...+..+-$2184 00 
But this is not all, for in a brick house you have to build 
a wood one within to make it fit to be inhabited, plaster 
and studs, laths, lime, nails and stucco, will amount to - 
$1200, making the round sum of $3384. In opposition 
to this, I will state, the pise walls require no plaster, but 
only to be smoothed and painted plain, or penciled, as taste 
may dictate. ‘The Pise house being painted as it comes 
out of the mold, is fit to be inhabited as soon as finished. 


But the difficulty of procuring clay is objected to. This 
will cease when we are informed, that all the bluffs about 
our harbor and rivers, contain it in abundance, and may 
be wafted over in lighters, and sold at a low price. Our 
harbor, and the rivers and crecks around us, contain inex. 
haustible banks of dead shells, if rammed in such a mold, 
will produce a fine wall equal to Tabby, well known ta 
many of us. The banks of Ashley river abounds in a 
concretion of calcareous matter fit for such buildings. 
To this important hint I call your attention. The doe. 
trine that I have been endeavoring to inculcate, admits 
of the clearest demonstration, actual experiment. Take 
a box of a handy size, ram it with clay as described. 
When so filled and rammed, turn it up on a board, and lay 
it in the sun to dry, so as the box or mold may be lifted off 
without injury to the pised work. When dry, indurate 
it with linseed oil, and when it is dry, paint it on either 
side with any color you please. This experiment will sat- 
isfy you of the strength of the walls, the effects of the 
= ae an indurator, and the beautiful appearance of the 
paint. 

I remain, with best wishes, yours, &c. 





BARTH’W. CARROLL. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


BREEDING HORSES. 

In the 26th number of the current volume, I noticed an 
article on the cost of rearing horses, in which the writer 
confines his remarks almost exclusively to the pure racer, 
a breed that, except just for the sake of tracing blood, the 
great mass of stock growers can ever have very little in. 
terest in. This, as now managed, is but a gambling con. 
cern, andit is perfectly evident, as at Rouge et Noir, or 
Dice, or Farro, there must be great loss somewhere. And, 
besides, if this were not the case, in my humble judgment 
we should greatly err in selecting to cross with the com- 
mon mares of the country, the leng, light-bodied and 
leggy racer, but rather the stout, compact hunter or road. 
ster, of as pure blood and as high pedigree as could be 
found. These horses abound in England, and can be had 
at fair rates, and though it would hardly pay, suppose we 
affix the price of service, insured, as with Bellfounder, 


Bt.o savene rag osinee cosh bnwie wie vere ete 2 hike des $20,00 

Cost of a fine common mare $150, interest on 
which at 7 per cent, is 

I do not estimate the keep and wear of her at 
any thing, as she can bring a good colt every year, 
with a loss in lying still of not over three or four 
months, leaving the rest of her time for working, du- 
ring which she could much more than earn her liv- 
ing, and deterioration of age, in fact, on this point, 
be a source of profit to the owner. 

The colt should have the best of pasture during 
suinmer, and hay and two quarts of oats, with a 
very few roots per day during winter. I will allow 
one ton of hay for the first, and two for the three 
succeeding winters, bringing the colt to four years 
old, and making seven tons, which upon an average 
does not cost the farmer over $5, 

Two quarts of oats per day during winter, is, say 
12 bushels, or 48 bushels for four years; these per- 
haps cost 20 cents,..... cee ceesererterccesrceeeces 

Pasturage three summers, the first one, it being a 
sucking colt, is not considered, at $5,.........+.++- 

The manure is worth the grooming through the 
winters, and a colt may be very well bitted and bro. 
ken fof. .sceccccceccssevesecsesece nse ch vow --«-. 10,00 





_—— 








$100,10 
Now such animals would be worth, on an aver- 
age, from $200 to $300 each, and when they make 
good match horses, something more. We will say, 
however, $250 per head, which for five years would 
DO. .ccrccd cove sé cQusep feeneee sell odibomeleen $1,250,00 
Cost of production for five horses, say $500 
Allow a loss of one out of the five,....250 


750,00 





Leaving a gain of ..............%500,00 

This would be a profit of about $67 per annum on the 
cost of the mare, and even allow, if you please, some- 
thing more for expenses and accidents, still I believe that 
the raising of good roadsters may be very profitable to 
the farmer, and this is the only breed that at present is 
worth his cultivation. 

Bellfounder, I am happy to say, is getting to be highly 
appreciated around us. His stock in this country makes 
its first appearance this spring, and even from ordinary 
mares is highly promising. Every-colt is a bright bay, 
and in shape and figure takes much after the horse. Our 
Barefoot and Messenger fillies have each a splendid horse 
colt, that, I trust, will one of these days do credit both to 
sire and dams. He has had a fine season of it thus far, 
and gentlemen have had the taste to supply his harem from 
the distance of one hundred miles east, to that of two hun- 
dred west of us, and we are mistaken, if they are not well 
compensated for their trouble in so doing. His colts, when 
grown with care, cannot but show well in harness or un- 
der the saddle, and for roadster, strength, speed and bot- 
tom, it will be difficult to match them. 

We were so unfortunate as to lose Bellport the fore part 
of last month. He was suddenly taken with excruciating 
pains in his stable at Batavia, and though he had the best 
of attention, he died in about thirty-six hours. ‘The symp- 
toms of his attack, and a post mortem examination, left 
no doubt that he was poisoned by some miscreant that got 
access to his food in the absence of his groom. We did 
not fecl the loss half as much to ourselves, individually, as 
for the public. It must ever be a matter of regret, that a 
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fine animal just in the commencement of its usefulness, 
should be done to death in so wanton and inhuman a man. 
ner. A. B. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, July 23, 1838. 

Is Book Farming Nonsense ? 

Mr. Tvucker—What is it that distinguishes man from 
the brute? It is the ability to acquire knowledge, and to 
apply that knowledge to the purposes of life. If, then, 
knowledge and its application is the grand distinguishing 
trait in man, giving him dignity, power and dominion, 
how important it is that knowledge should be diffused by 
all the means which intelligence can suggest. 

What is it that distinguishes one man from another, 
and one age from another? In both, it is the amount of 
acquired knowledge. Who is the most useful man in his 
age? He who has the greatest amount of useful know- 
ledge, and judgment to apply it to the best purposes. 
What age is the most happy and prosperous? That in 
which there is the greatest number of useful men, and 
the greatest diffusion of knowledge. If, then, each indi- 
vidual and age is blessed in proportion to the diffusion and 
extent of its knowledge, how important it is that the 
means of acquiring knowledge should be as accessible to 
each as possible. 

As it is the accumulation and general diffusion of 
knowledge that distinguishes us from the ancients, what 
means do we possess which they did not, by which we are 
thus distinguished? The art of Printine is the great 
lever which has raised the world. Man was groping in 
moral darkness—ignorance blighted all he had and all he 
did, when the Press beamed its rays of light upon the 
world, and science and philosophy dispelled the clouds 
which had so long hung over it. Man no longer 

‘* Blindly crept or sightless soared ;” 
but as the art of printing advanced, the moral atmosphere 
was purified; man’s vision became clearer and clearer, 
and his path more and more distinct. 

But how has the art of printing brought about this won- 
derful and almost miraculous change? By affording to 
every man the combined and accumulated knowledge of 
the whole world; thus Bringing into action the intelli. 
gence and research of a mass of intellect that would 
otherwise have remained dark and dormant. The exer- 
cise of the mind produces strength; and strength of mind 
leads to sound judgment and correct reasoning. Know- 
ledge and discovery are progressive—one degree leading 
on to another, till the subject of researeh is matured and 
perfected. As the imaginings of the mind are suggested 
by the things that we know, so are our perceptions clear 
and correct in proportion to the extent of our knowledge. 
And the fact, that knowledge is accumulating every day, 
after a long series of ages spent in research and approxi- 
mation to maturity, is sufficient evidence of the truth of 
this remark. As one degree of knowledge, then, leads to 
another, so each succeeding generation prosecutes the re- 
search to improvement from the point at which it had ter- 
minated with the preceding. 

As one mind differs from another in strength, in apt- 
ness, and in inclination, so are their modes of reasoning 
different, and their conclusions various ; from which diver- 
sity of intellect results a more full and comprehensive view 
and development of the subjects of inquiry; and it was 
from an understanding of this fact that Solomon said, “ in 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety ;” and as wise. 
ly might he have said, in the multitude of inquirers there 
is truth. And here lies the magic influence of the art of 
printing—it makes counsellors or inquirers of the whole 
human family—a world of intellect is set in motion, and 
by its workings the strong holds of error are broken down, 
and the temples of truth rear their beauteous and protect. 
ing forms to the very heavens. Subjects of inquiry are 
sent abroad, by the art of printing, throughout this intel- 
lectual world; and as diversified as are the minds that in- 
vestigate them, various are the modes of investigation 
and the truths elicited. 

There has been no discovery made, but what owes 
either its origin or its improvement to the art of print- 
ing. And there has been little or no improvement in the 
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business concerns of life, but what can be traced directly 
to the same great source of knowledge and wisdom. 

Thus far we have considered the art of printing as ex. 
ercising an influence upon the general concerns of the 
world ; let us now view it in its relation particularly to the 
science of agriculture. . 

Of all the pursuits of life, there is none which has been 
so long followed, whose progress towards perfection has 
been so slow, and whose distance from it is so great, as 
that of agriculture. With this imperfect developmesit of 
a full knowledge of his business, it eminently becomes 
the duty of the agriculturist to look about him for infor. 
mation; and to encourage the means by which informa- 
tion can be acquired and spread. The researches of the 
phytologist, the chemist, the geologist, and the mineralo. 
gist, are in a high degree useful to the agriculturist, be- 
sides the thousand varied experiments of the practical 
farmer; and as it would be impossible for every farmer to 
search and explore these sciences for such information as 
would be useful to him, and to try all these experiments, 
even if they should occur to him; it becomes highly ne- 
cessary that some other method should be adopted, by 
which all this information can be acquired and dissemi- 
nated at a cheaper and easier rate. And this important 
object is attained through the agency of the press. When 
the sciences applicable to agriculture have been carefully 
investigated, it is sufficient for all the purposes of the far- 
mer that he may apply them, and understand them so far 
as they are applicable, without diving into their details. 
And when experiments in agriculture have been carefully 
tried by one man, and the result, whether useful or not, is 
communicated to his neighbors, they share alike in the ad- 
vantages of the experiments; for if those experiments re. 
sult in improvements to agriculture, there will be a posi- 
tive blessing conferred upon all, without the necessity of 
the discovery being made by all; and if they do not prove 
serviceable, their trial will prove their impracticability to 
all, and render it unnecessary to test them again. As 
was before remarked, the great diversity of intellect in 
man insures a more full and perfect development of the 
subjects he investigates ; and applied to agriculture, this 
diversity is of the first importance. Here we find a bound. 
less field of experiment and improvement, and full scope 
given to every variety of intellect, for investigation in 
every shape. Some will try one experiment, some ano. 
ther—some will make one valuable discovery, some ano. 
ther; and each experiment and discovery will suggest to 
some mind another and more important. And by the 
press the advantages of these experiments and these dis. 
coveries are extended from pole to pole. Each man is 
not compelled to dig and search for a knowledge of his 
business; for knowledge becomes common property—the 
wisdom of the wise man becomes by appropriation the 
property of the less wise; and the press becomes the mind 
to those who have no mind. 

Yet, with all these rays of light streaming from the 
press, brightening the path of the farmer, it is said that 
Book Farming is nonsense! If it is so, then is the ex. 
perience of every farmer nonsense to all the rest; for ag- 
ricultural publications are but the expressed views, opin. 
-ions, observations and experience of a large community 
of farmers. But the universal suffrage of intelligent far- 
mers, who are constant readers of agricultural publica- 
tions, is, that Book Farming is the only sure guide to 
good farming. Respectfully yours, 

Pittsford, July 25, 1838. Epwarp Wixsvr. 


Letter from Illinois. 

Mr. Tvcxer—Last week I received the two volumes 
of your excellent farmer’s magazine. I wasa little star. 
tled on opening the packet, taking them at first to be 
“public documents” of some kind transmitted by some 
member of Congress, but a moment's reflection brought 
to my recollection, that a warm advocate of your excel. 
lent work in this country had subscribed forme. I am not 
a farmer; my constitution failing me when a lad, from a 
severe attack of the pleurisy, brought on by being over- 
heated in following the plow for the first time in the rooty 
ground of Kentucky, being then a wilderness, to which 
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my father migrated 41 years ago from Virginia. I had 
almost an inherent desire to follow that employment above 
all others which God designed for man; it brings him 
nearet to his maker as a dependant being, and is better 
calculated than any other employment in life to afford a 
reasonable source of happiness; the surest support; the 
most lasting comforts of life; and so places him, that he 
is enabled to bestow on his own posterity the same bless. 
ings which he himself has enjoyed. | 
With ail those strong attachments to a farmer’s life, 
and a continued desire to sow and plant, and ever delight- 
ed to see our old mother earth shooting forth her produc. 
tions in various forms, my employments have been such 
as to proseribe me duwn to a garden instead of a farm, 
(though having large tracts of land improved and farmed 
by others ;) my gardens have multiplied from one to three, 
principally cultivated by my own hands, amidst other com- 
plex business attending a rroneer’s life of canals, miill- 
dams, rail-roads, building towns, erecting houses, with 
calls and correspondence extending from America to Eu- 
rope. Now, in the decline of life, having reached my 
531 year, my feelings are worked up, and I am ready to 
say, ‘Oh, that I had a snug and comfortable farm, well 
fixed and well improved, and I might add, well stocked, 
that I could retire from the bustle of business, and with 
my family enjoy the sweets of a farmer’s life Well, it 
is useless to wish or to desire, unless we do. Iam now 
preparing for it, having selected about 700 acres near this 
‘‘ Rochester of the West,” as our friends abroad call it, 
from its immense resources as to water power, and being 
the original projector of the present plans in operation. 
I will now try to improve a part of my lands, aid selected 
this 700 acre tract, a part prairie, a part woodland, a part 
hills and a part bottom lands, so that you see I have at 
least combined in my selection an assortment for this pur. 
pose, and when I can dosomething, then, Mr. Tucker, I 
hope that on some future occasions, if life be spared, to 
prove an amusing, if not an instructive correspondent, 
Without any particular attention as to the practical 
employment of tye farming business, my mind ever busy, 
ever prying into the mysterious operations and works ot 
nature from childhood, I have been led to investigate and 
make experiments in various ways. We live in an age of 
improvement, and why should the agricultural depart- 
ment, on which alone depends the “ staff of life,” linger 
in the rear? 
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Having taken notes for several years past, | 
I have an immense collection of curious things. As I | 
wish to be brief at this time, I shall conclude with one 


freak of nature. 


| 


“‘Lusus Natura—an extraordinary natural produc- 
tion”—communicated to the Lexington (Kentucky) Intel- 
ligencer of 7th Sept. 1833. We have now in our office a | 
most singular species of corn. The history of this rare 
freak of nature is substantially as follows: About three ! 
years ago, a Mr. Carricy, living in Gallatin county, Ky., \ 
planted some of the common Indian corn in the neighbor. || 
hood of a swampy piece of ground, which was grown | 
over with a thick strong grass resembling sedge grass. 
the fall of the year, when he was gathering his corn, he 
was surprised to find that ears of corn were growing and 
ripening upon the grass, and that on the blades of the 
grass Separate grains were growing. Struck by the singu- 
larity of the circumstance, he carefully preserved the 
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grains and planted them the nextspring. ‘The result was || family. He further states, in substance, 
extraordinary, producing a growth, partaking of the qual- || Conviction, that the quantity of soil cultiv 
itics of both the grass and corn, and superior to both, as 


forming a third article very advantageous to stock farmers. 
The stalks in our office present most remarkable appear- 
ances. The tassel does not bear any resemblance to the 
corn tassel, but is more like the buds (or tassels) of coarse 
grass. The blades are long and very slender, resembling 
more the blades of oats than of corn. Upon the extremi- 
ties of the blades, separate grains of corn enclosed in 
a husk resembling the appearance of hazle nut burs, are 


found, and to the bodies of the stalks more perfect cars of 


corn are attached, Thestalks themselves are long and 
sender, not unlike the wild rye of the country, only strong. 
er and more substantial. We believe, (say the editors,) 


' furnish the farms partly (already) improved. 


In || Quire too strictly, or know too much regarding them, I 
| propose, after recapitulating a few of the principal siate- 
|| Ments o 


THE GENESEE FABRBMER 


this grain is at least one thing new under the sun, and un- 
like most novelties, it promises to be useful. 
Extract from my Sketch Book.—{C7 May not the pol. 
len of the wheat falling on crab grass produce cheat? 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
Tu. S. Hinpe. 
Mount Carmel, Wabash o. Illinois, June 18, 1838. 


P.S. WhenI commenced writing this letter, it did not 
occur to my mind that I had the ‘* Stock corn,” as it is 
called, growing in my garden ; but it was brought from 
Kentucky to this country, and from its appearance on the 
ear from which I shelled it, each grain was enclosed in 
the most singular manncr in a husk wrapped up like the 
“Kisses,” of the confectioners, and from the appear. 
ance of the blade, I presume that it is the singular pro. 
duction described and extracted from my ‘Sketch 
Book,” filled with western antiquities, and many such 
things. The grain is formed bevelling on one side as if 
swollen, and on the heart side resembling other grains of 
corn! It has aclear and flinty appearance, and remark. 
ably sound and larger than other grains of corn. 

I may (if God willing) in my next say something about 
the ‘*milk sickness,” or “ Puking complaint,” as it is 
called, so destructive to cattle and horses in the west, and 
from using the milk, butter or beef, so destructive to so 
many human beings, in some settlements in the west. 
This strange disorder, I was led to ferret out, and the cause 
producing it, in 1807—31 years ago. It was pursued 
diligently for 25 years before I had my mind fully satisfied 
on the subject, but by the dint of close observation, exper- 
iments, and above all well established facts, I have been 
fully satisfied, and others where I have lived in Ohio, es- 
pecially in the Mad river and Scioto counties, have been 
also fully satisfied as tothe cause; and when discovered, 
this wretched and miscrable disorder or complaint is easily 
avoided. But more of this hereafter. 

I am anxious to get one or two persons with families, 
of intelligence and respectability, and with a small capi. 
tal to carry on two agricultural gardens or farms; per- 
haps more, to cultivate fruit trees and vegetables. I will 
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acres may, (according to the above data,) with the aid of 
manure and good management, draw from $1800 to $2,. 
000 from them each year, while he of a hundred acres 
may scarcely obtain half of it upon the common plan, 
But where is the requisite manure to be obtained that 
shall so suddenly and surely enrich the farmer? In rep) 
to this, I will simply give my own experience, and by it 
endeavor to convice the reflecting farmer what amount 
can, and in fact has been made from means incompara. 
bly more limited than is generally imagined possible. 

Previous to 1829, I had followed in Philadelphia a se. 
dentary occupation, which, by excessive application in 
it, had so enfeebled my constitution, that I was obliged 
to seck in the country for that measure of health which I 
might no longer hope for in the city. So I bought, with 
my scanty savings, a small place of ten and a half acres, 
and moved upon it the same fall, of 1829. 

Not being acquainted with farming, I hired a man to 
plough two and a halfacres, and sow it in rye. The cost 
of seed and labor, in putting in, gathering, and threshing 
the said crop, was $856 cents. The crop yielded five 
and a half bushels of very poor black rye, fit only for 
hay feed—say at forty cents per bushel, (as good rye was 
then selling at fifty and fifty-six cents per bushel,) was 
worth $2 20 cents, and the nett loss sustained upon farm. 
ing the ground was $6 36 cents. The season was mode. 
rately good for grain, and the two and a half acres rath. 
er a favorable specimen of the rest of my land! I plan. 
ted a potato patch the following spring, (1830,) of about 
the fourth of an acre, which I manured in the hills with 
one load of marl only, and the crop yielded but three and 
a half bushels! 

Being a total stranger to the nature and character of 
soils, but having previously, from some cause, entertained 
the notion that land in general produced about twenty. 
five bushels of wheat, or forty bushels of corn, or four cr 
five loads of hay to the acre, the conviction I had now re. 
ceived of the absolute worthlessness of my land fell upon 
me like the shock of a thunder-clap. Discouraged by 
the greatness of my disappointinent, but not quite con. 
founded, I determined thatmanure, in future, should be 
every thing to me, and stand in the stead of both land 
and crop. Being greatly improved in health, by the 
change of situation and exercise, I plied my avocation 
with increased diligence forthe maintenance of my fam. 
ily, and made it the amusement of my leisure hours and 
leisure moments to collect from every corner, and pannel 
of fence, every thing that I imagined could furnish a veg. 
etable natriment, and placed it in the cow yard, so com. 
bined with the litter as to absorb and retain every thing 
of the putrescent character that might be deposited there. 
By such means I have gone on, every year increasing the 
quantity of my manure, to an extent that I believe has 





my invariable rule, can hold out no inducements only to 
such as shall first visit the country, and judge as to the 


propriety of the employment and suitableness of the coun. 
try for themselves. T. 8. H. 


I am, sir, yours, 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
What is the greatest quantity of Manure to be ob- 
tuined from given means? 

Mr. Eprron—There are in agriculture, as perhaps in 
every science, some leading propositions, calculated in a 
particular manner to arrest attention by their prominent 
importance. SuchI holdthatof a “Subscriber” in your 
May number—‘ What will an acre of land produce ?” 
and also the question which heads this article. 

Were it possible at once to afford a complete and palpa. 
ble solution to these two propositions, what mind can cal. 
culate the vast increase of treasures that would instants 
become accessible to humanity ? As, then, we cannot 


f a “Subscriber” concerning the latter question 

| to furnish my own experiments upon the former. 
| He informs us thata single acre of his land,* with 
| abundant mannring and superior cultivation, was made 
| to produce the sum of $348.40 cents per annum, for five 
| successive years, besides the vegetables used in a small 


as his present 
ated has noth. 


| ing to do with the secret of gathering moncy out of it; 


that ‘this altogether depends on a judicious selection of 
soil, on the fertility ‘of obtaining ‘manure, and on the 


|astonished most of my neighbors. The following is a 
| sketch of the means I possessed, and the methods I took 
| to obtain manure for the present year. 
I commenced last summer by collectiug into the outer 
| part of my hog pen every thing of the weed kind I could 
| find about the piace, till I had a layer about twelve inches 
| deep, which I covered with a layer of earth about five in- 
| ches thick, continuing the process till the pen was filled 
| to about two and a half feetdeep. In the fall I littered 
|my loose corncobs and the principal part of the buck. 
| wheat straw into the pen, interspersed with layers of earth 
'inthe same manner. The two stalls of my stables I 
served also the same, taking care to save therein all the 
chaff and refuse straw after threshing. In these stalls I 

poured weekly, through the fall and winter, (for I had no 
‘cattle in them except in bad storms,) the soap-suds and 
such putreseent fluids that might be obtained, keeping the 
corners and outsides, and under the mangers, carefully 
saturated. 

As soon as my corn was gatherod in the fall, I cut the 

stubs close to the ground, and wheeled them immediggely, 

while yet heary, into the barnyard, whereI packed them 
| in every part of it, and also under the shed, being an area 
of ground about forty feet by twenty, and in a few days 
covered them also with a layer of. earth, from a fence-row 
close by, tothe depth of about eight or teninches, Upon 
this carth I foddered my three cattle during the winter, 
occasionally depositing more earth upon the Jitter as it 
collected there. 

Your readers will readily judge, that the object of all 

this preparation was not so much for the sake of saving 
the materials collected there as to obtain a menstruum, or 














proper application of itas food for plants,” &¢.;—that 
he found, by actual experiment, made upon a large scale, 
| * that the profit of capital Jaid out in land produced an in. 
terest of only five per cent. per annum, the capital laid 


out in manure upon the same land produced twent r 
| cent.” . ane 


Now, my own experience, as 
abundantly confirms the probable accuracy of all these 
statements. Let us distinctly understand, then, that it 
} is not the great quantity of land, but the abundance of 
| manure upon a little, that is alone required to give wealth 
| and independence; that the man who owns five or six 


| 





I shall presently show, 











rather sponge, if I may so call it, calculated to absorb and 
retain all the urine deposited in the yard during the win- 
ter. The compost masses, however, or layers, thus co!- 
lected together, are not to be considered as manure prepat- 
ed for the soil, but only as materials that require to be 
thoroughily mized, in order to redace them to a state fitted 
for arapid and complete incorporation with the soil. 
Accordingly, with this view, I commenced late in April 
the operation of turning it, which, from its having become 
closely packed to the depth of twenty inches, with the 
| stalks at the bottom, could only be done with the aid of @ 
grubbing hoe, turning it in strips about a foot wide, 
reaching across the yard, and throwing the loosencd man- 








* See Gen. Far. current Vol. p. 181. 


ure seek a sufficient space to allow a trench betwee’ , 
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‘de enough to work in. After removing the whole cov- 
ey the stalks, along a strip, as before mentioned, cp 
were easily grubbed up, by first cutting them through all 
along the solid edge of the strip with the hoe, it being 
made pretty sharp for the purpose. In addition to this 
pile of yard manure, I have also emptied the contents of 
my hog pen and stables, extending the pile several feet, 
and lying upon the ground, when first loosened, more than 
two and a half feet deep. Of this manure I have used 
sixteen loads this spring, for truck and garden, and, judg. 
ing from the size of the pile yet remaining, there cannot 
be Iess than sixty loads, which, being turned once more, I 
intend to use for wheat next fall. 

In this manner, from only three head of cattle, and the 
fattening of four hogs, I have made from seventy to eigh- 
ty-two horse loads of manure, the highly fertilizing proper- 
ties of which are abundantly attested by my own former 
experience. I will not say that it is stronger than the 
best barn-yard manure, but from its closer affnity to the 
nature of the soil, and greater facility for being rapidly 
combined and incorporated, without loss by evaporation. 
I have no doubt it will be frequently found, upon trial, 
more effective and more durable. 

In the process of turning manure, thus prepared, I hold 
itof the highest importance to mix well the earthy and 
vegetable parts together. Few persons are perhaps aware 
how rapidly the earth tacilitates vegetable decomposition, 
and to what a surprising degree it absorbs the excess of 
fertilizing effluvia, which must otherwise be evaporated 
during the process of decomposition. ‘This circumstance, 
I believe, taken in connexion with the careful economi-. 
zing of all animal excretions, constitutes chiefly the great 
secret (I might, perhaps, add alleged necromancy,) that 
has added already so much verdure.to my previously cx- 
hausted soil, and been so profitable to me, and so sur- 
prising to my neighbors. : 

No farmer can imagine, that has not tried the experi. 
ment, what a prodigious quantity of rich, vegetable, and 
fibrous earth may be collected from corners and bye-places 
which lie out of the way of cultivation, and which, from 
their retired position, have perhaps, never so much as at- 
tracted his notice. All such refuse trash, and fibrous 
earths and weeds, by being conveyed to his barn-yard, at 
intervals, during the fall and winter, and judiciously com- 
bined with its contents, will be converted into a rich, fer- 
tilizing, and durable manure, merely by absorbing and re- 
taining that excess of putrescent fluids and effluvia, which 
is otherwise lost by filtration and evaporation; that is, by 
soaking away and drying up. W. W. 

Pittstown, Salem Co. N. J., May 20th, 1838. 


INDIAN CORN. 
SUCKERING, TOPPING STALKS, HARVESTING. 


The inquiry is often made, whether it is best to take 

of the suckers from Indian Corn, or to allow them to rc- 
main. We have not at hand the. means of referring to 
some facts in this case, which have been stated, and we 
can therefore only speak of them from memory, which af- 
ter all may not prove entirely correct. ‘I'he Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man of Hattield, Massachusetts, some years since made a 
careful experiment, the result of which was to prove that 
it was best for the crop to remove the suckers. The crop 
or those parts of the field, from which the suckers were 
removed, proved larger than that on which they were suf. 
fered toremain ; but the advantage was not deemed a suf. 
ficient compensation for the extra labor. In our own ex- 
perience we have found certainly no injury to the crop 
from removing the suckers, those on which it was evident 
no ear was likely to be formed; and we have obtained 
from this source a considerable amount of valuable fod ler. 
Where the growt' is luxuriant however, and the field 
closely planted, there is risk, unless extraordinary care is 
used, of much being broken down and considerable inju- 
ry being done to the standing crop. We have however 
the testimony of an experienced and most careful farmer 
in this case, who states that he has been in the habit of 
suck riag his corn now for more thanten years. He 
takes of the suckers as soon as the tassel in his corn be. 
gins to show itself; and he says always with much ad- 
vantage, the ears of carn so far as his experience goes in 
consequence of this operation being larger and better fill. 
edout. Going among his corn thus carly, the-e is less 
danger of injury to the ficld. It is quite desirable that 
this mattcr shoaid be fully tested by experiment ; and we 
ho; e that any of our cozrespondents who are possessed of 
well authe: ticated facts in the case will! be kind enough to 
cominunicate them. In the southern states the blades or 
leaves of the covn plant are always stripped for fodder for 
tiurho se’, i: stead of hay of which co nparatively liitie 
israised. At what pa-ticular s'‘ave this is done we are 
not apprised ; but it certainly should not be done to early, 
as tie ollice of the leaves is highly important to the per- 
lec‘ion of the fruit, The amount of fodder, afforded by 
awoll cultivated ceze of com, is very corsiderable ; in 
the « pnion of most jucicious farmers fully equal when 
well care! toa toa off the best English hay. Every paias 
therefore should be taken to s: cure it in the best possib‘c 
mainer. 





In regard to topping the stalks of corn, the experiments 
of John Lorain of Pennsyslvania, and the Hon. Wm, 
Clark, of Northampton, and others, establish the point, 
that if cut early, the crop of corn will be diminished many 
bushels to the acre. After the grain is perfectly formed 
and has become glazed the injury accruing from cutting | 
them will be much less, but probably it will be something. 
We are satisfied that taking all things into consideration 
the best mode of harvesting is that, which is almost uni- 
versally practised throughout New York and Vermont 
and many paris of New Hampshire; that of cutting up 
the whole plant at the bottom at a certain stage of its 
growth, and allowing it to finish its ripening in the shock. 
We have managed in this way repeatedly; and proceed 
from our own experience and trials of different modes to 
describe what we consider the best mode of performing 
it—New England Farmer. 











Caring Clover Hay. 


There prevails with many farmers a strong prejudice 
against clover hay ; and indeed-in tlie condition in which 
it usually is found it isa very coarse miserable fodder, and 
hardly bettcr than somuch brush. Our northern clover 
sown on richly manured land, and with the small quanti- 
ty of seed commonly applied, makes a rough product ; 
and, as the flowers and seeds are gencrally shaken off in 
the making, it contains little nutriment, and is scarcely 
fit for other purposes than litter. The southern clover is 
of sinaller growth ; and on that account makes a much 
better forage. Indeed clover hay, when well cured, is very 
much liked by cattle, whom we must allow to be pretty 
fair judges in the caseof what is good for them; and no 
long feed, that can be given to cows, will make more or 
better milk. One of the best milk-men in the neighbor. 
hood of Boston speaks of it in the highest terms ; and, in 
his mode of curing, prefers it to any other hay. Clover 
when mixed with other hay even in a small proportion in- 
jures the sale of the hay in market, for the rcason only 
we believe that horses taken in at the livery stables, will 
eat more of it than of the Herd’s grass, cut after it is 
dead ripe, and so coarse and hard that the mastication of 
even a small quantity is likely to employ all the time the 

oor tired horse has to spare froin his sleep; and a rack 
full of it, like the show pickles and pound cake at taverns, 
is liable to stand by for some time and to serve many a 

uest. We consider clover hay, when well savedas some 
of the best hay which can be grown; highly palatable 
and containing an abundant nutriment; But its valuc 
greatly depends on the mode of curing. 

Some farmers have cut itin the morning, and after a 
warm day have carried it in in the afternoon of the same 
day, and by a very liberal salting have saved it well. But 
the practice of other farmers is we believe a much prefer. 
able inode. We know several cases in which it has 
proved entirely satisfactory ; and we shall procced to des. 
cribe it. They cut it in good weather, and when itis dry. 
They scarccly spread or stir it at all. At night of the 
day en which it is cut they put it into cocks of a good 
size, and there Ict it remain twoor three days rain or shine. 
When well made in this way, which is easily determined 
by a practised hand, on a pleasant day in the morning they 
turn over the cocks an open them slightly, and then car- 
ry itin, giving it a very little sprinkling of salt. One 
great object is to avoid by much stirring the shaking off 
of the heads. ‘Thus cured they regard it among the most 
valuable hay which they get. We have known the same 

lan pursued by one of. the best farmers in western New- 
Vork with all his hay crop. The Deerfield farmers of 
late years dry their hay in the sun much less than former- 
ly, and they believe to their great benefit. In all cases 
however the most scrupulous care must be observed to rid 
the hay from all wetness of dew or rain.— New England 
Farmer. 





Perpetual Fertility of Certain Soils. 

The following extract is taken from an interesting and 
scientific work, entitled “Travels through the Western 
Country, in the summer of 1816, by David Thomas.” 

“The fertility of the sandy prairies near the [Wabash] 
river is very remarkable. If limeis a constituent of this 
soil, the portion must be inconsiderable, as acids produce 
no effervescence. Neither isthe vegetable matter in mach 
quantity. ‘The finer parts diminish but little in the fire, 
and are changed from a black toa reddish-brown. Hence 
the fertilizing principle is a mineral earth. 

“The idea of soils ec erty fertile was not original 
with H. Davy, though to him we owe the first scientific 
view of the subject. Vegetable matter soon dissipates; 
but the primitive earths are imperishable ; and if my con. 
jecture is correct, these prairics will be sources of abun- 
dance through distant ages. A field was pointed out to 
m2, which had recently been enclosed fom the co:nmons 
of Vincennss, ani which produced corn of ext-aordin: r: 








lixuriance. From the nakedness of this ground itis eyi- 

dent, that a vegetable soil wou'd soon become steril. 
“One of my correspondents remarks, ‘ we have a prai- 

| rie below this place, which has been in cultivation for 

‘gs -venty or cighty years, and now produces well” 

** Lord K- ims mentions a ficld near the C!yde, in Scot. 


land, which had annually produced a crop for 101 years, 
and still retained its fertility. The subjoined extract is 
from the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ ‘ ‘The lands of St. 
Iago, (Chili) hanal constantly cultivated for two centu- 
ries and a half, without receiving any artificial manure, 
have suffered no diminution in their amazing produce.’ 

‘Some of the great bottom of the Mississippi, between 
Kaskaskia and Illinois ‘has been in cultivation 120 ycars, 
and still no deterioration has yet manifested itself’” 

I have made the above quotation for the purpose of ad- 

ducing a few instances of almost equal fertility, presen- 
ted by some of the soils of Eastern Virginia, apparently 
of very diverse constitutions. In none of them, as far as 
I am aware, las any portion of lime been detected. That 
the presence of lime gives fertility and durability to soils 
is fully demonstrated by all practical and scientife writers 
on agriculture ; but that equal durability should charac. 
terize other soils, of which lime [in its usual state of car- 
bonate]} forms no constituent portion, can only be account- 
ed for on the supposition of the existence of neutral soils 
as promulgated by the author of the ‘* Essay on Calcare- 
ous Manures.” 
There is probably no soil in Eastern Virginia, nor in- 
deed in any part of the state, which is superior to the best 
of the furruginous lands in the vicinity of Beaverdam, 
Gochland. Itis an aluminous mold, in» which the clay 
forms so great a proportion, that in times of rain it is as 
adhesive as mortar; though in a dry state, the surface is 
light and puffy. Itisso red, that the line between the 
soil and subsoil is not always obvious. The neighborhood 
was settled about the year 1712; couseqently much of the 
land has been in cultivation upwards of a century. When 
it is considered that the system of agriculture, which has 
prevailed, has been one of continual cropping—that 
heavy drafts have been ycarly made upon the soil without 
its having received any aid from ameliorating crops, or ar- 
tificial manures—and when it is moreover known that 
these lands remain to this day highly productive, it must 
be admitted that they merit the title of being almost 
‘* perpetually fertile.” The farm of the late Geo. Pleas- 
ants may be cited to illustrate the truth of what I have 
stated. In the worst seasons, it never fails to produce a 
fair crop; and in years of plenty, itis now capable of 
yielding twenty bushels of wheat to the acre. Underan 
iin proved system, and possessing, as has beenevideneed by 
the effects of one or two partial crops of clover, the 
greatest recupcrative powers, it is expected that the pres. 
ent proprietor, who bas inherited this valuable patrimony, 
will soon advance its condition to that state of produc. 
tiveness of which it is so susceptible. 

There are some portions, however, of the Beaverdam 
lands, that are rendered almost steri! by a superabundance 
of isinglass or micaceous earth. This ingredient not 
only destroys their adhesion, but prevents any permanent 
improvement from being effected, even by the most liber- 
aluscof manures. Intwelve montlis, they become again 
as barren as they were 4t first. 

A short distance above Richmond are to be seen some 
specimens of fine granite soils, on the boundaries of the 
bituminous coal field. On the farms of Thos. M. Ran- 
dolph and John Wickham, near Tuckahoe creck, where 
the granite rock, which forms the bed of the coal meas- 
ures, appears in Jarge quantities, the soil is much more 
fertile and durable than it is cither to the east or west of 
the granite line. Many years’ cultivation, under the usu- 
al system, has not impaired its original freshness and vig. 
or. I can only ascribe its superiority over the contiguous 
cold and heavy lands, to the gradual addition of granite 
by disintegration; thus constituting a soil in which sili- 
cious matter was originally deficient. How far this 
modification of its texture has been beneficial in other 
portions of the same range, I have not had the means of 
judging. 

The " wervee soils which constitute the dividing line be- 
tween the tertiary and secondary formations of the state, 
have becn represented, and very truly, as being exceed- 
ingly barren. If there be no exception to their general 
character in Virginia, there is, however, a most conspicu- 
ous onc in the neighboring stateof Maryland. The tract 
of country known by the name of Elk Ridge, on the 
Patapsco river near Baltimore, and which exhibits a soil 
composed in a great measure of disintegrated granite, is 
the admiration of all travelers who have seen it. There 
is perhaps no district east of the mountains which posses. 
ses greater natural fertility; nor is there any, where the 
effects of judicions cultivation are more agreeably exem. 
plified. In approaching tide-water, the character of the 
soil undergoes a gradual change in proportion to the 
qnantity of decomposed grani e. , : 

The low grounds lying on the margin of Jamos river, 
which are too well known torequire any descrip‘ jon, may 
be ad luced as an instance of the extreme durability of 
soils, scarcely less imperishable than the black prairies of 
Indiana. Though they now exhibit the benefits of good 
culture in a remarkable degree, even under the severe pres- 
sure of the four-shift system ; yet the most exhausting 
t llage to which they were formerly subjected, had effi c. 








ted but little deterioration in their fertility ; and indeed 
some portions of them have never been sufficiently re 'u- 
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ced by a long course of corn and tobacco, to yield a crop 
of wheat that will not lodge before harvest. Their ex- 
traordinary productiveness is no doubt chiefly to be as. 
cribed to thetr alluvial formation, combined with the ac- 
cumulation of mineral earths which they have received 
from the mountains through a long course of ages. 

The whole of these flats is believed to be now under 
culture for a considerable distance above Richmond. If 
there be any remains of the original forest, it is not with. 
in my knowledge; but I have a distinct recollection of 
some portions of it, before it had been despoiled of its 
glory. Such sylvan magnificence is perhaps no where to 
be seen in Eastern Virginia at this day; and even the bot- 
toms of the Missouri have scldom exhibited specimens of 
more towering height and gigantic proportions.—Far- 
mers’ Register. S. P. 





Capital. 

Ah! but he has no capital to begin with! Very often, 
very often we hear this said, and uttered in such piteous 
tones, that we are in such cases almost tempted to ask, 
what extraordinary and melancholy destitution does this 

oung man, who is thus compassionated, labor under ; or 
what singular calamity has befallen him, that he is thus 
held up as the victim of misfortune ? 

He has ordinary talents and capacity for labor—he has 
health and strength—he has enjoyed and improved the 
advantages of a useful cducation—he has acquired, or is 
in the way of acquiring, a respectable and good trade— 
he is not the slave of any bad habits—and above all things 
his character is good, and he has lived without reproach. 
Because he has no moneyed capital, you choose to pity 
him. Now I entreat you to reserve your compassion for 
some more worthy object. He does not demand your pity 
half so much as your congratulations. He is much more 
an object of envy than pity. 

‘* But he has no capital.” Now what is capital? In 
respect to trade, or the business of acquiring wealth, cap. 
ital is the means or instrument of acquisition and accu- 
mulation, and is generally applied to the money or prop- 
erty on hand not required to be consumed for immediate 
subsistence, but which we can use or apply for the pur- 
pose of begetting more. In an agricultural view, land 
which we may render productive by cultivation, or the 
seed which we cast into the ground, and which under fa- 
vorable circumstances of situation, season and culture, 
will multiply and return to us very often a hundred or a 
thousand fold, is capital. In a commercial view, capital 
is property beyond the wants of immediate subsistence, 
which you can invest in goods or articles of trade, and 
hold them in your possession, until under favorable cir- 
cumstances you can scll, or exchange and realize the pro- 
fits of such adventure. Capital, in shiort, is money on 
hand, or the reserved profits of former labor, and specula- 
tion, or trade, which you can use for other and farther 
purposes of trade and accumulation, and be able to wait 
its return. 

But there is much other capital besides land or money. 
Every mcans of accumulation should be considered as so 
much capital. There is another agent in trade of equal 
power, asa meansof accumulation, as money—and that is 
credit. This is often cven far better than a moneyed cap- 
ital. This will enable you, as faras you ought to desire 
it, to command the moneyed capital of other men, as if 


taille: though it may be highly gratifying to his vanity, is 
extremely hazardous to his virtues. I have known in such 
cases innumerable instances of deplorable failure and bank. 
ruptcy. The passion for speculation, over trading, and ex- 
traordinary gains, to which they are excited by the posses. 
sion of a large moneyed capital at setting out, leads men 
into a thousand risks, which they cannot encounter with. 
out extreme peril. : 
On the other hand, those habits of care and caution, 
which small means, and gradual and moderate earnings 
beget, are a sure foundation of increase and security. 

To say of a young man, therefore, coming into life with 
health, strength, capacity for labor, a good education, a 
useful and respectable trade, habits of sobriety and indus- 
try, that he has no capital, is a gross absurdity and error. 
He has the best of all capital—a moral capital ; the no. 
blest of all power—moral power. He has the most cer- 
tain means of honest and honorable accumulation and 
fortune, and may be sure, under circumstances ordinarily 
propitious, to rise to that competency of influence, respect 
and general confidence, and that honorable measure of 
wealth,and independence, which should fully satisfy a rea- 
sonable and virtuous ambition —New England Farmer. 


Knitting Machine. 
Mr. Thomas Leslie, of Brooklyn, Long Island, has in. 
vented and patented a machine for knitting stockings, 
which he is now exhibiting in Albany. The Family 
Newspaper says, ‘‘a single hand, operating upon it, with 
very slight labor, will knit six pairs of stockings in the 
time that it now requires an expert young woman to knit 
one pair. It turns out not only stockings, but all kinds of 
hosiery with equal facility.”. The same paper recommen(s 
the introduction of this machine into our state prisons, for 
the employment of female convicts.—Skaneateles Colum. 














Imported Sheep for Sale. 


O be sold, ten Leicester Bucks. These animals were 
selected from some of the best flocks in England, 

and imported last year by their present owner. Also, an 

imported Devon Bull. Apply to 

JOHN COWLEN, 


Aug. 4, 1838.-3t Truzxton, Cortland Co., N. Y. 


Morus Wulticanlis. 

NHE subscribers are prepared to furnish Chinese Mul- 

berry, or Morus multicaulis trees, in large or smal! 
quantities, delivered any time this fall after the first of 
October, or they will contract them delivered in the spring. 
The trees were raised in this climate from layers, are 
from two to three feet high, of thrifty growth and matured 
wood, and will be sold at the lowest prices, in proportion 
to their size. - 

October and November are the most favorable months 
to transport them to the Western states or into Canada, or 
in any direction where they must be sent a distance by 
water communication. 

Applications for Trees may be made at the Green House 
on Sophia-street, where they will be kept, or at the Sced 
Store in the Arcade ; and orders from a distance, by mail, 
should be sent early, addressed to 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
July 28, 1838. Rochester, N. Y. 














it were your own, and to use it for your bencfit and theirs 
—and where it is based upon those substantial qualitics 
of character, which form the only just and sure founda- 
tion of credit—namely, truth, honesty, industry, frugali- 
ty, exactness, or punctuality—it may be here used with 
equal success and propriety as the instrument of accumu- 
Jation, as the heaped up thousands which lay in the cof. 
fers of the most affluent. 

Every thing in relation to matters of trade, and the 
pursuits of wealth, which is a means of accumulation, is 
capital. Now let us sce with what propriety it can be 
said of this young man of whom we have spoken, though 
he has no capital—or rather, let us see what renders him 
an object of compassion. 

He has youth, health, and ability. These all enable 
him to labor, and labor will command its reward. He 
has habits of frugality, which will lead to expend care- 
fully, and lay up the surplus wages of labor—that is, the 
surplus beyond his immediate necessities. He has the 
elements of good education—this furnishes him with the 
means of acquiring more knowledge, and knowledge is 
always power. He has an art of trade—and this gives 
him an immense a‘lvantage, and puts it in his power to 
apply his labor and faculties with far more advantage and 

profit that he could without. He is not the slave of any 
bad habits—his gains therefore are not inscnsibly crecp- 
ing away from him. All this then, is capital—capital of 
the best kind. A purely moneyed eapital may pass away 


from him by a thousand contingencies,—but this other 
capital, which I choose to calla moral capital, is under 
his own control, secure from all the fluctuations and _vi- 
cissitudes of trade aud never can be taken from him with- 
out his own consent. 


For a young man to be placed at once ia the possession 


Silk Worms Eggs. 


Ww* can furnish any quantity of Silk Worms Eggs, of 
the white or two crop variety. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, July 28, 1838. 


‘igs Turnep Seeds. 


& OO LBS. Turnep Seeds, of first quality, of 
8 the following kinds, will be supplied at 
the very lowest wholesale rates, which will enable ven- 
ders tomake large profits in selling by the pound, and far 
larger when selling in smaller parcels. Purple topped 
Ruta Baga or Yellow Swedish Turnep, White Swedish 
Turnep, Large White Flat Field, White Norfolk, Early 
White Dutch, Yellow Dutch, Yellow Fiat Field, Yellow 
Aberdeen, Large Yellow Bullock, Long ‘Tankard, Yellow 
Stone, White Stone, Ycllow Maltese, Dale’s New Yel. 
low Hybrid, Swan’s Egg, Red Top or Red Round, Green 
Top or Green Round, and others. 

Also, for sale at the lowest wholesale prices, every other 
kind of Garden, Flower and Agricultural Seeds. 

A liberal credit to venders, and priced Catalogues will 
be sent to all who desire. 








WM. PRINCE & SONS. 

Flushing, N. Y., July 12, 1838. 

N. B. 600,000 Chinese Morus multicanlis trees, 3 to 6 
fect high, deliverable in October—and 200,000 Morus ex- 
pansa, Brussa, and other ehoice varietics. jy21.3t 

Seed Buckwheat, 
GOOD clean article for sale low by 


June 23. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. | 


Red Clover Sced, 























of a large moneyed capital at his setting out in his busi. 


FEW bushels just received, for sale by 
June 23. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


New Arrival of Turnep Seeds. 


Ww. have just received from England a large additional] 
supply of Turner Seeps, among which are the fo}. 
lowing kinds : 

Ruta Baga, or Yellow Sweedish, 

Dale’s Yellow Hybrid, 

Yellow Bullock, Yellow Scotch, 

Yellow Aberdeen, Red Round, 

White Globe or Flat, 

White Norfolk, Long Tankard, 

Early White Flat Dutch, 

White Stone, Yellow Stone, 

Yellow Malta, Yellow Dutch. 
> See descriptive list on page 198, current vol. Genesee 
Farmer. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, June 23, 1838. 


Drill-Barrows or Planting Machines. 


NEW supply of Robbin’ Patent Planting Machines, 
just received at the Rochester Seed Store, 
Also, a number of Merchants’ Patent Drill Barrows. [See 
No. 18, current vol, of the Genesee Farmer. ] 
May 5. REYNOLDS ¢ BATEHAM. 











Farmers’ Books. 


OTICES onthe Sugar Beet. contsining a description 
of the culture and preservation of the plant ; also expla. 
nations of the process of ex'racting iis Sugar. Price 25 cis, 
A Manual of the art of making and refining sugar from 
Beets. Price 75 cents. 
Cobb’s Manua! on the Culture of Silk. 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
The Complete Farmer, by Fessenden. 
Fessendeu’s American Gardene,. 
A Guide to Orchardists. 
Smith’s Treatise on the Honey Bee. 
A Treatise on Cattle. 
Mason's Farriery. 
Barnuin’s American Farriery. 
Vols. Ist and 4th, Genesee Farmer, bound. 
For sale by D. HOYT, 
Rochester, May 26, 1838. Bookseller, 6 State st, 








Fruit Trees for Sale. 


NHE subscriber a Ig inforins his 
friends an! the public, that he has fer 

sale at his Nurserv in Rochester, Monroe coun- 
ty, state of New-York, a large quantity of Fruit 
Trees, grafied and inoculated with the most ap- 
proved kinds, now fit for transplanting, which be will sell on 
the most reasonable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON, 

April 15, 1838. 

N. B. Casn will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
Arpp.ie TREES. 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N.Y. 


PFRNUIS establishment now comprises over 20 

. acres, covered compactly with Trees and 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, 
Piums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarinss, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspber-ies, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornaments! Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Planis, Bulbous 
Roots, Splendid Ponies, Donble lahlias, &c. &e. 

Also, a large collection of Grecn-House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfu'ly solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and fait! fully packed, and if de- 
sired, delivered on the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or 
at Rochester. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher 
of this paper. 

Jatalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis. or may 
be had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 

April 1, 1838. ASA ROWE. 


LECTION NOTICE.—Sherif?s Office, Mon- 
E roe County, Rochester, July 19th, 1838.—A general 
election is to be held in the county of Monroc, on the 5th, 
6th and 7th days of November next, at which will be cho. 
sen the officers mentioned in the notice from the Secre- 
tary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

DARIUS PERRIN, Sherif. 








State of New-York, Secretary's Office, Albany, July 
16th, 1838.—Sir: I hereby give you notice, that at the 
next Gencral Election in this State, to be held on the 5th, 
6th and 7th days of Noveinber next, a Governor and Liev- 
tenant Governor arc to be clected. 

I a'so give you notice, that a Senator is to be chosen in 
the Eighth Senate District, in the place of Isaac Lacy, 
whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember. JOHN A DIX, Secretary of State. 
To the Sheriff of Monroe county. 


N.B. The Inspectors of Election in the several towns 
in your county, will give notice of the Election of a Rep- 





resentative to Congress from tho 28th Congressiona! Dis- 


| trict. They willa!so give notice of the Electionof Mem- 





| bers of Assembly, and for filling any vacancies in county 
officers which may exist. July 28, 1838. 





